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A HERO  OF  HEROES 


THIS  letter  was  written  by  a daughter  in 
Washington  to  her  mother  in  Massachu- 
setts during  the  Civil  war. 

My  dear  Mother:  In  your  last  letter  you  ask 
me  to  tell  you  more  personal  things  of  those 
about  me  and  especially  of  our  President, 
whom  you  call  a “Hero  of  Heroes.”  You 
feel  that  I am  “almost  too  young  to  realize 
that  my  experiences  will  become  part  of  our 
National  History.”  What  a wise  woman  you 
are!  When  I begin  to  talk  of  President 
Lincoln  I never  know  where  to  stop,  and  only 
yesterday  one  of  my  friends  said  that  I always 
idealized  him.  Honestly,  I feared  that  my 
letters  were  too  personal  but  I see  now  that 
my  interest  in  my  “soldier  boys”  has,  in  a 
measure,  made  me  forget  the  social  life  here. 
If  you  could  see  our  President  when  he  puts 
his  arm  about  my  husband  and  calls  him 
“his  good  boy  George,”  you  would  love  him 
as  I do.  When  he  calls  me,  as  he  often  does, 
“a  brave  little  girl,”  I sometimes  wonder 
why.  At  first  I was  inclined  to  resent  the 
title,  feeling  my  importance  as  the  mother 
of  a bouncing  boy,  but  I am  grateful  for  it 
now  and  am  proud  of  his  fatherly  interest. 
No  one  can  understand  or  fully  appreciate 
him  until  they  have  seen  him  at  home  with 
little  children,  or  among  the  sick  soldiers. 
He  is  grand,  unselfish,  loving  and  deep;  he  is 
a man  who  really  thinks  and  does  not  think 
he  thinks.  You  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
so  little  of  our  “Chief, ’’when  I tell  you  that 
every  hour  of  daylight  is  crowded  full.  As 
soon  as  baby  is  washed,  dressed  and  fed  I 
send  him  out  with  his  devoted  nurse  and  then 
I hurry  down  to  the  hospital,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  just  around  the  corner;  there  I re- 
main assisting  our  head  surgeon  until  he 
commands  me  to  quit,  saying  it  is  time  for 
lunch.  Then  I slip  off  my  big  white  apron 
and  cap  and  hurry  home  to  bathe  and  dress. 


I am  much  favored  in  being  a volunteer  nurse 
with  Dr.  C.,  for  he  chances  to  be  a warm 
friend  of  my  kind  brother-in-law  and  I am 
not  subjected  as  yet  to  tiresome  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I am  as 
brave  as  I appear.  I can  tie  arteries,  wash 
wounds,  and  do  anything  to  relieve  suffering, 
because  yea  have  taught  me  “never  to  think 
of  self  when  others  need  care.”  For  the  first 
ten  days  I could  neither  eat  or  sleep,  but  I 
know  it  was  physical  weakness  and  now  I 
have  conquered  and  can  assist  in  some  very 
trying  cases.  The  surgeon  pays  me  numerous 
compliments  for  my  “splendid  nerve,”  but  he 
does  not  see  me  at  home. 

Now  for  our  dear  President;  later  on  I will 
send  you  the  best  picture  he  has  yet  had  taken ; 

I loaned  it  to  our  friend,  General  , to 

have  a copy  made  for  his  wife,  as  she,  poor 
thing,  is  eating  her  heart  out  with  worry  in 
her  Western  home.  President  Lincoln  has 
been  called  lank,  awkward,  ill-dressed  and  gen- 
erally countrified;  do  not  believe  it.  I have 
never  seen  him  without  clean  linen  and  well- 
kept  hands.  I have  sometimes  seen  his  neck- 
tie a little  askew  after  he  has  been  hard  at 
work,  but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  him.  We  can 
recall  a certain  D.  D.,  a friend  of  yours,  whose 
necktie  knot  was  usually  under  the  left  ear. 
President  Lincoln  is  unusually  tall  and  like 
most  very  tall  men  he  stoops  a little;  he  is  very 
thin,  but  his  face  is  wonderful  and  sometimes 
reminds  me  of  a rugged  mountain  with  the 
sunlight  resting  on  it.  Even  Secretary 
Stanton  smiled  when  I said  the  President 
was  such  a lovable,  handsome-homely  man, 
no  one  could  fail  to  honor  him  if  they  knew 
him. 

Most  people  are  afraid  of  Secretary  Stanton 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  be  much  loved  at  the 
Department,  but  I have  liked  him  ever  since 
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he  said  that  he  considered  Mr.  Lincoln  one 
of  the  grandest  characters  which  this  country 
has  ever  produced.  Now,  when  I hear  rumors 
of  his  opposing  the  President,  I feel  quite  sure 
that  such  stories  are  false,  or  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion.  Those  deep-set  eyes 
of  the  President  can  easily  be  made  tearful, 
and  at  other  times  are  sparkling  with  humor. 
I have  noticed  the  handsome-homely  expres- 
sion when  he  forgets  his  cares — his  caressing 
a little  child  or  comforting  some  forlorn 
soldier.  I wish  that  I might  have  his  picture 
as  he  looked  when  he  first  took  our  little  boy 
in  his  arms.  He  insisted  that  we  must  bring 
him  to  the  White  House,  and  of  course  we 
obeyed,  and  when  he  took  the  child  from  his 
father,  he  hugged  and  kissed  him  tenderly. 
Turning  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  near,  he 
exclaimed:  “Here  is  the  boy  for  Leutze;  he 
has  been  anxious  to  get  a Saxon,  fair-haired 
child  for  the  foreground  of  his  ‘Westward 
the  Star  of  Empire  Wends  its  Way,’  and  here 
is  his  subject,  born  in  Minnesota,  the  North 
Star  State;  nothing  could  be  better.”  Soon 
after  he  arranged  a meeting  for  us  with  the 
artist  and  you  know  the  result,  but  this  is  a 
Lincoln  letter  and  I must  keep  to  my  text. 
Sometimes  Sunday  services  are  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  seats  are  re- 
served for  the  President’s  family.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  is  rather  conspicuous,  being  over- 
dressed, while  the  President  is  simple,  thought- 
ful and  evidently  prayerful.  When  he  said 
that  one  of  his  favorite  poems  was  “Why 
should  the  spirit  oj  mortal  he  proud  ? ” I 
hunted  it  up  and  have  learned  it  for  his  sake. 

Most  people  here  feel  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  is 
no  way  her  husband’s  equal,  but  he  is  most 
polite  and  kind  to  her.  One  quiet  evening  at 
the  White  House  I enjoyed  very  much  lis- 
tening to  the  conversation  of  my  elders  con- 
cerning Army  movements;  the  only  lady 

present  beside  myself  was  Mrs.  , 

wife  of  a Cabinet  minister;  she  is  very  lovely 
and  loyal,  and  soon  all  were  engaged  in  a 
spirited  discussion  concerning  some  abusive 
articles  which  had  recently  been  published 
concerning  President  Lincoln.  Some  one 
suggested  that  the  editors  should  be  impris- 
oned for  treason  and  at  last  I ventured  to  say: 
“Dear  Mr.  Lincoln,  why  do  you  permit  them 
to  malign  you  so?” 

“Child,”  he  replied,  with  a droll  smile,  “if 
you  w'ill  take  care  of  my  Republican  friends 
1 will  look  after  my  Democratic  enemies.” 


Going  home,  one  of  our  party,  a West  Point 
officer,  said:  “Did  you  ever  meet  anyone  so 
absolutely  wanting  in  bitterness  or  malice?” 

“Never,”  was  the  reply;  “he  has  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  a child  and  a heart  of  pure  gold.” 

You  see,  dear,  when  you  ask  me  to  write  of 
our  beloved  great  Chief,  I never  know  where 
to  stop.  I am  teaching  Boy  to  say  a little 
prayer  for  our  President  even-  night  and  his 
lisping  tongue  will  not  keep  it  from  the  Great 
Father,  I feel  sure. 

You  say  that  you  sometimes  fear  that  my 
head  may  be  turned  by  all  the  attention  that 
I am  receiving.  Never  fear;  the  sorrow  and 
pain  I witness  daily  in  the  hospital;  the  re- 
sponsibility of  baby  and  the  grand  examples 
before  me  would  drive  any  nonsense  out  of 
my  head,  even  if  I were  not  your  daughter. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  ever-present  sense  of 
danger  for  those  we  love.  Although  I am 
boarding  with  a Union  family,  treason  is  in 
the  air,  and  we  are  now  surrounded  by 
enemies  of  the  Union;  this  I am  made  to  feel 
daily.  When  my  husband  comes  in  from 
camp  to  the  War  Department,  he  usually 
does  so  after  dark  and  returns  before  day- 
light, as  he  is  advised  to  do,  with  large  sums 
of  money  to  take  out.  Once  in  a few  weeks 
he  comes  in  for  Sunday,  and  we  have  a day  of 
rejoicing  after  attending  the  morning  services 
and  communion.  Last  week,  after  nearly  all 
the  household  were  asleep,  I heard  his  step 
on  the  stairs  and  went  to  meet  him.  After 
a good  hug  for  baby,  he  said:  “Come  down  to 
the  door,  dear,  some  one  wants  to  see  you; 
we  must  go  back  as  soon  as  we  have  re- 
ported at  the  Department.”  I went  down 
and  could  only  discover  in  the  darkness  a fig- 
ure seated  on  horseback  with  a military  cape 
over  the  uniform;  I was  presented  to  General 
Lander  of  Massachusetts,  although  I could 
not  see  his  face  in  the  fitful  glow  of  a street 
lamp.  I appreciated  his  warm  handgrasp, 
however,  and  his  kind  words — “Don't  worry 
about  your  husband,  we  are  very  cautious 
and  well  armed,”  and  they  rode  away  over 
the  old  cobblestone  pavement  while  I went 
upstairs,  knowing  that  each  journey  in  or  out 
was  one  of  danger. 

The  next  day  the  “Military  Telegraph” 
told  me  that  both  officers  returned  safely  on 
the  towpath  of  the  canal  and  were  only 
shot  at  twice.  Every  time  I fasten  my  hus- 
band’s sash  on  and  help  him  to  adjust  his 
belt,  1 fear  that  it  may  be  the  last  time,  but 
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never  by  word  or  look  do  I let  him  know  this. 

There  is  nothing  like  work  and  I am  never 
idle.  With  barrels,  thanks  to  you  and  the 
other  loyal  women,  to  unpack;  with  bandages, 
lint,  deodorants,  lotions  and  nourishment  to 
think  of  for  our  boys  in  blue,  beside  the  care  of 
our  precious  baby  and  certain  social  duties 
which  are  imperative,  do  you  wonder  that  I 
sometimes  neglect  to  put  the  personal  quality 
into  my  letters  which  the  friends  at  home 
enjoy  so  much?  Henceforth  I will  try  to  do 
better.  Meantime  I am  now  and  always 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Kate  Tannatt  Woods. 

* * * 

In  his  freedom  from  passion  and  bitterness; 
in  his  acute  sense  of  justice;  in  his  coura- 
geous faith  in  the  right  and  his  inextinguish- 
able hatred  of  wrong;  in  warm  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  mercy;  in  his  coolness  of  judg- 
ment; in  his  unquestionable  rectitude  of  in- 
tention— in  a word,  in  his  ability  to  lift  him- 
self for  his  country’s  sake  above  all  mere 
partisanship,  in  all  the  marked  traits  of  his 
character  combined,  he  has  no  parallel  since 
Washington,  and  while  our  republic  endures, 
he  will  live  with  him  in  the  grateful  hearts 
of  his  grateful  countrymen. — Schuyler  Colfax. 

There  is  in  the  crown  of  England  no  dia- 
mond whose  lustre  will  not  pale  before  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — Robert  Ingersoll. 

* * * 

AT  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

By  MRS.  N.  M.  SIMONDS 

It  was  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  heen  elected 
President  the  first  time  and  before  his  inaug- 
uration. At  that  time  I was  a teacher  in  the 
North  Market  Street  Mission,  of  which  the 
late  John  V.  Farwell  was  superintendent 
and  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  the 
evangelistic  worker.  My  class  was  known 
as  the  Bridewell  class,  because  it  had  so 
many  rough  boys  out  of  the  Bridewell. 

I suppose  it  was  through  Mr.  Farwell  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  attend  the  Sunday 
school  one  time.  Of  course,  it  was  very  ex- 
citing for  the  boys  to  have  the  coming  Presi- 
dent visit  them.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  much 
interest  in  the  lesson  and  the  method  of 
instructing  the  boys,  and  he  admired  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  sang  “Hold  the 


Fort”  and  “Throw  Out  the  Life  Line.” 
After  this  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  the  boys. 
I remember  his  serious  face.  One  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln at  that  time  felt  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation. There  were  yet  no  signs  of  war  on 
the  horizon,  but  there  was  a deep  under- 
current that  everyone  could  feel.  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  voice  was  rather  low,  but  it  was 
very  distinct.  He  appealed  to  the  manhood 
of  the  boys  and  emphasized  the  great  honor 
it  was  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  receiving  their  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship,  he  said,  by  being  obedient 
to  their  teachers,  giving  them  careful  atten- 
tion and  following  their  precepts. 

I have  heard  it  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  a believer  in  the  sense  that  some 
understand  it.  You  would  have  thought, 
however,  to  have  heard  him,  that  he  was  a 
Christian  man.  He  certainly  presented  to 
the  boys  broad  Christian  principles,  and  I 
felt  that  at  heart,  at  least,  he  was  a Christian 
in  all  that  that  signifies. 

* * * 

I could  wish  that  fitting  words  would  offer 
themselves  to  me  to  add  to  the  multitude  of 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
— O.  W.  Holmes. 

Now  all  men  begin  to  see  that  the  plain 
people,  who  at  last  came  to  love  him  and 
to  lean  upon  his  wisdom  and  trust  him  ab- 
solutely, were  altogether  right,  and  that  in 
deed  and  purpose  he  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  and  all 
of  its  inhabitants. — R.  B.  Hayes. 

% 

SAYINGS  OF  LINCOLN 

This  nation  cannot  live  on  injustice. 

Teach  hope  to  all — despair  to  none. 

If  I can  learn  God's  will,  I will  do  it. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might. 

Important  principles  may  and  must  be  in- 
flexible. 

Let  the  people  know  the  truth,  and  the  coun- 
try is  safe. 

When  any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar, 
as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership,  the 
Saviour's  condensed  statement  of  both  law  and 
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Gospel,  that  church  will  I join  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul. 

I trust  I shall  he  willing  to  do  my  duty, 
though  it  costs  my  life. 

You  must  remember  that  some  things  legally 
right  are  not  morally  right. 

With  public  sentiment,  nothing  can  jail; 
without  it,  nothing  can  succeed. 

No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  that  other's  consent. 

The  man  and  the  dollar,  but,  in  case  oj 
conflict,  the  man  bejore  the  dollar. 

When  I hear  a man  preach,  I like  to  see 
him  act  as  ij  he  were  fighting  bees. 

Intemperance  is  one  of  the  greatest,  ij  not 
the  greatest,  oj  all  evils  among  mankind. 

The  Lord  prefers  common-looking  people. 
That  is  why  He  made  so  many  oj  them. 

Ij  danger  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring 
up  amongst  us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 

I have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  I had 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

One  poor  man,  colored  though  he  be,  with 
God  on  his  side,  is  stronger  against  us  than 
the  hosts  oj  the  rebellion. 

The  probability  that  we  may  jail  in  the 
struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  jrom  the  sup- 
port oj  a cause  that  we  deem  to  be  just. 


A man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism, 
unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to  his 
enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he 
proved  to  be  the  man  above  all  others  for 
the  struggle  through  which  the  nation  had 
to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest  in 
the  family  of  Nations.  His  fame  will  grow 
brighter  as  time  passes  and  his  great  work  is 
better  understood. — U.  S.  Grant. 

* * * 

Here  was  a type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch’s  men  talked  with  us 
face  to  face. 

I praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 

And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a fate. 

So  always  firmly  he:  he  knew  to  bide  his  time, 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 

Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime, 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a 
tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame; 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first 
American. 

— Lowell,  “ Commemoration  Ode.” 
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LOST  continent  deep  sunken  in  the  sea! 

Once  fairest  realm  of  all  the  circled  globe, 

Beauty  thou  worest  like  a regal  robe; 

Knowledge  and  truth  and  wisdom  dwelt  with  thee; 
Grandeur  was  thine  and  glorious  liberty; 

Pure  as  the  asphodels  that  strewed  thy  clods 
Thy  children  lived  and  died  as  saints  and  gods, 

A radiant  race  of  blest  humanity. 

Glories  of  sunset  realer  art  than  thine!  . . . 

Nay,  still  thou  livest  in  the  jxiet’s  dream: 

Cities  like  roses  clamber  from  thy  dust, 

And  still  thy  mountain  tops  at  morning  shine; 

Lo,  Europe  and  America  but  seem: 

Thou  only  art  immortal  and  august! 

— Edward  Wilbur  Mason. 


